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For the Parterre. 


TO THE TRIO. 
Messrs Editors, 


In perusing your Parterre, I have fre- 
quently observed that you speak very 
highly of pursuits of literature, and ap- 
prove particularly of reading. Now I 
coincide with you exactly. Reading is an 
entertainment to which I am_ extrava- 
gantly attached. It is a taste I imbibed 
at a very early age, and I can well re- 
member how often and intently I have 
perused Robinson Crusoe; Sinbad the Sai- 
lor; King Pepin, &c. And this inclina- 
tion I have cherished with increased ar- 
dour, to the presentday. But would you 
believe it! even this innocent amusement 
has its enemies. My brother declares he 
will burn every novel in the house, and 
my mother actually forbids that I shall 
read except at evenings, and even then 
restricts me to eleven o’clock. However. 
I determined to carry my books fo my 
chamber, and there read them as long as 
I pleased, but my mother suspecting some 
thing of the kind, one night refused to 
allow me a whole candle, and sent me to 
bed with a snuff. But I was not to be 
out-manouvred hy this, and therefore had 
recourse to a stratagem for which I think 
you will give me great credit. I had be- 


my Romances from my brother, by depo- 
siting them under the bed, which I was 
sufficiently careful to make up myself 
every morning, and now, to elude the vi- 
gilance of my mother, I took opportunity 
during the day to carry a candle or two 
up to my room, and place them on a ledge 
a little distance up the chimney, and they 
were thus always at hand at night. 
Notwithstanding all my precautions, 
this finesse was last evening defeated. I 
was deeply interested in the “ Three Spa- 
niards,”’ which you have read I dare say, 
as it is a celebrated romance, and retired 
last night unusually early to bed, feigning 
a severe head-ach, and to avoid suspici- 
on carried with me a very small piece of 
candle. In my eagerness to get to my 
‘ Three Spaniards,” I unfortunately ne- 
glected to lock the door of my chamber. 
[ had scarcely ran over a half a dozen 
pages, when some person opened the door, 
and upon looking around who should 1 
perceive but my mother, who had come 
up to know if I would take something for 
my head-ach! It was in vain | atteinpted 
to conceal my book; she drew it forth 
from the bed with the rest that were there, 
and this morning sent them to those from 
whom | berrowed them, with a note to 
each, requesting them to lend we no 
more such works, under pain of her dis- 





fore been under the necessity of secreting 


pleasure. This wasa mortification | was 























unable to endure, and I have done little 
else than weep the whole morning 1 know 
you will agree with mein saying that 
such cruelty was never before exercised 
by a Mother. 

“Since Lhave been deprived of every 
resource from whence | formerly procur- 
ed my novels, | have been the most 
wretched of beings. Nothing | see, or 
hear, or taste can give me the least en- 
joyment. Our house is a complete prison 
‘to me. Sometimes I walk into the library 
tu deceive the time, but there is nothing 
on the shelves that is worth reading which 
1 have not by wrote. Philophies, and Che- 
mistries and Botenies, and histories, and 
journals, and travels, and such other dry 
stuff, stare one in the face in every di- 
rection and sicken me quite. I cannot 
conceive how the taste of some peuple 
ean be so coarse aud uncultured. My bro- 
ther cannot derive the least pleasure from 
« wading through the foolishness of a ro- 
matce’ as he terms it, and he hates the 
very sight of them, and yet what is most 
extraordivary, he can sit down and pour 
over the barren, monotonous contents of 
a journal or travel, from morning tll 
hight. 

O! were [but a man how happily would 

I live! four a woman is so constraimed, and 
one of vour sex so independant. [ would 
then seek the most retired corner of the 
earth, and live in some solitary grotto, 
amidst the most wild and romantic sce- 
nery, an abstracted hermit. I would bid 
adieu to the vexations and disappoint- 
ments and sorrows of the world, and pass 
the days of my life in the utmost felicity 
of solitude and peace. Matilda, my cou- 
sin, to whom I happened to mention this 
wish only ridicules me, and says I read 
too many novels; that they have diseased 
my brain. But Sylvia, my bosom friend, 
from whom I conceal nothing, censures my 
mother and brother very highly for their 
detestation of novels, and preventing me 
from reading them, just because they are 
prejudiced against them. 


Yours, as present 
Mellona Melville. 


NB. I wish you would inform me iv 
your next number, the names of some neu 
novels, for I have read ali the old ones 
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worth perusal, and exhausted every libra. 
ry in the city. Sylvia says she will yp. 
dertake to get them for me. M. M, 
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For the Parterre. 





[There is an Islarid in the Euxine, or Black 
sea, called the Isle of Serpents, in consequence 
of a popular opinion entertained by the Russians 
and Turks, that the Island is covered by these 
noxious reptiles. Dr Clarke describes it ag € 
quite bare, covered only with a little grass and 7 
very low herbage, and generally obscured by 





the hazy atmosphere of the surrounding sea, ex. 
cept when rendered conspicuous by the white. | 
birds which at certain seasons resort thither and | 

cover it from whence the ancients were accustom: | 
cd to distinguish it by the appellation of Levce, # 
w the White Island The Russians relate, that 
our persons, belonging to the crew of a ship 
wrecked there, no sooner landed there than they 
were attacked and all devoured by serpents.] \s 


THE SERPENT ISLE. 


b 

¥ 

Mark you yon Isle that sleeps alone ' 

Upon the bosom of the wave, ; 
And listens to the Euxine’s moan, 

When winds and billows round it rave. 





No Sun of summer visits there; 
That shore’s in endless darkness bound; 

_ Nor tree, nor grove, nor forest fair, 
D.versifies the gloomy round. 

No fragrant bud of lingering spring, iy 
Breaths out its transitory day; 

No morn-waked breeze with trembling wing, } 
Brushes the matin dews away. 


For this secluded reck of rest, 
The Sea-fowls call their ancient home; 
Its summit by their plumage prest 
Looks like a billow capt with foam. 


Ah! there the bloated serpent draws 
In wiley maze his fatal train, 
Threatvning with doom-denouncing jaws, 
Intruders on his wild domain. 


> 


Oh! tread not that polluted shore! 
Beware what old traditions tell, y 
For they who trod it never more, 
Flung its bleak strand a glad farewell! 


~~ = ~~ 


an 


The boding Sun had sunk to rest, 
Far in the Ocean’s western cave, 
While whirlwinds o’er its briny breast, 
Rear’d high the dark impending wave. 
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For on the horizon‘s distant verge, 
Portentous rose the pillar’d form, 
Of uim who rules the restless surge, FE 
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And guides the fury of the storm. 
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His wrathfel arm has struck the bark? 
She founders in the watry waste; 
And to their cementary dark, 
The pale and panting seamen haste. 


Struggling in fate‘s tenacious grasp, 
Four hapless wretches snatch at life; 

A fragment of the wreck they grasp, 
And brave the elemental strife. 


Hopeless their wavering course they hold, 
Like atoms on the Boreal breeze; 

Now whirled aloft—then downward roil’d, 
Like Soton® on Hebridean Seas. 


Ere death had closed the failing eve, 
Or loosed the faint, relaxing hand, 

A favouring billow watts them high, 
And leaves them at its ebb, on land. 


No watch-fire on the cloudy sky, 
To guide their path of danger glows; 
No gushing fountain sparkling nigh; 
No tree for shelter or repose. 


But crested Serpents hiss aloud, 

And deadly scorpions round them play; 
Each step is on the slippery croud, 

Of venomed foes that bar their way. 


Each bathes in life its cureless sting, 

And rouna their shuddering victims wreath; 
In slimy curls they closely cling, 

And pestilential vapours breathe. 


What sight of horror met the eye, 
Again when dawned the dubious morn! 
Where monsters gorged and slumbering lie, 
On corses, mangled, bleeding torn! 


*The Soon is a sea-fowl common among the 
Hebrides. F 
——=> fe 
For the Parterre, 
THE ESCRITOIRE No. 24. 
By Simon Scribble, Esq. 

There is a versatility in the tempers of 
many men which prevents them from ac- 
quiring any considerable degree of litera- 
ry knowledge, or of attaining any emi- 
nence in anyprofessional avocation of life. 
This is not owing toa want of capacity or 
a want of diligence, but to an unfortunate 
restlessness of disposition, which perpe- 
tually goads them on to new pursuits, and 
whispers that the present is replete with 
most of those advantages which a pro- 
spective view of the other affords. ‘Thus 
they are induced to abandon what is a!- 
most obtained, and to recommence their 
race toa goal which they will never have 
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the perseverance toreach. From this le- 
vity of disposition springs hall the evils to 
which mankind are exposed. If when we 
were well situated we could only be con- 
tent to remain so; if after we have selected 
anemployment we would determine up- 
on pursuing it, diligently and unde: iat- 
ingly, there would be some prospect of ul- 
timate success. But while we leave the 
workshop to mingle in the battle, or aban- 
don the sword to assume the pen, we can- 
not anticipate any very perfect acquain- 
tance with arts, arms, or letters. The bent 
of each man’s genius inclines him in a 
certain direction, which, if perseveringly 
followed will rarely fail te issue in com- 
parative excellence. There are none so 
stupid and insensible, as to be totally des- 
titute of any leading talent, or trait of 
character. In some it is exemplified by an 
attachment to agriculture,in others to 
commerce. Some profess an ardent devo- 
tedness to the elegant and ornamental 
arts, others to those of more extensive 
utility. While some display their talents 
in the crouded theatre of public life, and 
others in the calm seclusion of studious 
solitude. But in all it is more or less 
strikingly marked, and as its influence is 
cherished or perverted; as the path which 
it has pointed out is more or less correct- 
ly and faithfully followed, in that propor- 
tion will they be successful or otherwise. 
If we study the history of those great 
men who have acquired immortal honour 
by their learning or ingenuity, we will 
discover they did not obtain this celebri- 
ty, by engaging in a multitude or resear- 
ches, or in obtaining a superficial acquain- 
tance with every branch of human wis- 
dom. But rather by assiduously cultivat- 
ing that art, or that science to which they 
felt peculiarly attached, and while they 
did not neglect other sources of informa- 
tion, they suffered none to dissuade them 
from the primary object of their pursuits. 
it is thus we should advance; not dipping 
in every fountain, and tasting of every 
stream, but quafling of one spring, and 
tracing one road until the object proposed 
be attained. Itis obvious that men of imer- 
cenary views, whose god is gold, whose 
creed is gain, and who apply themselves 
exclusively to amassing wealth, rarely fai! 





vf success. By the same rule may we not 
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suppose then that our endeavours wou'd 
succeed, if they were solely and entirely 
engrossed by one object, be that objec 
what it may? 

Frank Flyaway was one of those busy 
personages, who, to use a vulgar expres- 
sion, * had too many irons in the fire.”— 
Destined by his parents for the profession 
of law, he was sent to one of the best aca- 
demies which his native village afforded. 
Here the nature of his disposition soon de- 
veloped itself, aud here he displayed in 
miniature the actions of his future life. — 
Instead of conning over the pages ofHomer 
and Cicero, he was be immersed in the fa 
scinating adventures of ‘Ton. Jones or Sir 
Charles Grandison, while these in turn 
would be abandoned for some popular 
poem or pathetic ballad. He never could 
confine himselt to any one thing, and if 
he had atask to learn he would parti- 
ally study three others in preferance to 
committing this one to memory, Blest 
by nature with endowments of a superior 
order, with a rapidity of conception, vi- 
vidness of faney and acuteness of intel- 
lect. yet cursed with a restless activity of 
mind, and a childish love of variety, he 
entered into the busy occupations of the 
world. Ile was placed by his parents un- 
der the care of an eminent attorney, in 
the fuud hopes that his native talents 
would open to him the path of legal cele- 
brity. 
with him, and instead of making himsel 
acquainted with the maxims of jurispru- 
dence, he had became familiar with half 
the poets, novelists, and travellers of the 

reseut day. | have often called to visit 
ey expecting to see a volume of Black- 
stone open belore him, instead of which | 
was astonished to find a table loaded with 
cheniical apparatus, and himself deeply 
ecgaged in a course of chemical experi- 
ments. Hie soun became weary of the law, 
and conceiving that the precepts of Ga- 
len were more congenial to his disposition 
than those of Coke, he resolved to devote 
himself to the study of physic. For afew 
months he applied himself with avidity to 
this science, but engaging in a variety of 
other avocations which occupied his time, 
and distracted his attention, he found the 
progress he made unequal to his expecta- 
tion, and abandoned this pursuit in dis- 
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cust. Since this period he has been qj. 7 
ternately a merchant, an artist, and , : 
mechanic, in of none which capacities he [ 
ever became proficient, as the multifar). | 
vus pursuits in which he involved himself 
prevented his devotion to the primary and | 
‘ssential one. He is now in the paternal 
nansion continually busied with schemes ~ 
which are never carried into complete ex. 
ecution. One day he is solving problems 
under Euclid, and the next studying elo. 
quence under Tully. One hour he js 
constructing hydraulic machines, the next | 
collecting minerals, and the third collat. 7 
ing black-letter M. 8.8. In short he is | 
in a continual hurry and agitation, forey. 
er busy, and yet never doing any thing 
particularly useful. He skims over the 
surface of all without diving into the 
depth of any, and by the variety and su. 7 
perficial nature of his studies, he only col- | 
lects a croud of confused and undigested 7 
ideas, which mingling without method or | 
regularity prevents any correct concep- | 
tion, or clear illustration. i 
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TO THE TRIO. 
Messrs. Editors, 

With considerable hesitation } have 
taken the liberty of transmitting you the follow. 
ing stanzas. They are among the first efforts 
of a juvenile novice in the art of poetic com 
position. They are written in the same measure, 
and, in some manner, are an imitation of Mon. 
ra.po’s beautiful *‘ Ode to the Midnight Moon’ 
in page 81 of your first volume, and did this 
but piease myself as well as that piece pleases 
me I should entertain but little apprehension of 
your refusal of it. yours, &c, 
PHILARio. 


2... 





Philad’a. June 10, 1817. - 
ODE TO INNOCENCE. 

Hail! nymph with worldly inexperience crown’d, 
In flowing robes of maiden white arrayed, 
With amaranthine flowers thy brow wreathed 

round, 
And on thy cheek the dyes that never fade. 





With dimpling smiles thy angel face o’erspread, 
And lustrous eyes that shine through dark 
eye-lashes, 
Like when the sun of day has westward fled, 
And darts ‘midst curtained clouds his fare 
well flashes. 
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Thy gentle form I love to see, 
When in sweet, sportive revelry, 





The feather’d throng in gaysome gice; 
Warble their thrilling strains;— 
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I love to see thee in the bowers, 
Where lovers pass enraptured hours; 
Where bud young nature’s fairest flowers, 
Revived by kindly April showers, 

And reared with tender pains. 


O! when I stray along yon stream, 
When Pue@se sheds her evening beam, 
And day retiring speads a gleam, 

To fringe with gold the hills, 
O! lovely nymph, Pll then repair, 
"With panting breast to meet thee there 
Personified in Emily fair, 
To drown th’ unhappines of care, 

In bliss whieh love distils. 


Or should I tread yon wild-flow’r meads of May, 
By Spring thus deck’d in garb of vernal blooin, 
When fair Aurora wakes the eye of day, 
Dispelling grey-hair’d Twilight’s 
gloom; 
Sweet as the modest rose’s rich perfume, 
Then, Emily, as Innocence appear, 
Once more our wonted stroll we'll then resume, 
To brush the weeping flowret’s dew-drop tear, 
Or pause to catch the bugle-note that dies up- 
on the ear, 


partial 


PHILARIO. 


——_ 
For the Parterre. 
MISERIES OF A MAN OF SENSE. 
Messrs. Editors, 

Ihave been much at a loss 
to account for a strange kind of conduct 
I have remarked in our fashionable cir 
cles. I have just returned to this city 
(my native place) from W College 
accompanied by a young gentleman of 
great talent, with whom I have contract- 
ed a warm and sincere friendship. We 
both entered that college, and of course, 
were both strangers there together, and af- 
ter pursuing our studies aud enjoying a re- 
ciprocal intimacy with each other several 
years, Augustus and I graduated at the 
same time. ugustus being a native of, 
one of the southern States, I pursuaded 
him to take this city in his route home, 
and as perhaps we might never see each 
other again after our entry upon the grand 
theatre of life. I invited him to’ spend 
several weeks with me. 

He complied, to my great joy, and I was 
determined upon once more finding my- 
self amidst my fair acquaintance in 
to give my friend a general introduction 
among them all. I entertained him dur. 
ing our long stage-ride with descriptions 
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of all the ladies with whom I intended 
to make him acquainted, and in my nu- 
merous compliments upon them above 
those of any other place { had ever visited 
in my travels, [ did not forget to make 
mention of their literary taste, their re- 
fined and sensible conversation, their plea- 
sing manners and their well known per- 
sonal beauty end accomplishments. 

The exterior appearance of Jugustus 
is greatly to his advantage, and although 
he was rough from the College, yet his el- 
egant conversation greatly overbalanced 
his indifferent address. Accordingly he 
was received ainong our charming females 
exactly as I wished, and he obtained very 
general admiration, as his merits really 
deserved. I was frequently desired by 
many of my most amiable aud intelligent 
acquaintance of the “ sweeter sex” to 
bring him with me to see them, and a few 
evening’s since we were sent an invita- 
tion to a party of Miss 8 Ss. 

So far dugustus was delighted with the 
ladies with whom we had associated, and 
he prepared with impatient pleasure for 
Miss S ’s party, where we were given 
to understand would be assembled some 
of our finest females for personal and men- 
tal accomplishments. As | imagined that 
Augustus would be received ina still more 
flattering manner, | previously circula- 
ted, without his knowledge (as he would 
have never allowed it} some of his best 
written essays, and most beautiful effu- 
sions in poetry, of the latter of which he 
was an excellent master. 

These, as 1 had expected, were read at 
the party, numerous copies of them were 
promised, and all were on eager tip toe 
for the arrival of their author, whom I 
purposely detained until late in the eve- 
ning. ‘Lhe buz which ensued upon our 
entrance gave me internal pleasure, as 
I saw it was directed to my friend, who 
was, nevertheless, considerably abashed 
by it. But judge of my surprise and vex- 
ation, instead of finding the ladies eayer 
te discourse with him, they all seemed 
afraid to sit near him, and when poor Ju- 
gustus would endeavour to commence a 
conversation he could obtain but m -nosy!- 
labic replies given with such trepidation is 
to be scarcely comprehensible. When he 











happened to address a lady on either side 
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of him, the poor girl would appear as terri- 
fied as if she was spoken to by a ghost or 
hob-goblin. I saw how disagreeable he 
was situated and unable to account for 
this strange behaviour, I begged permis- 
to exchange seats with him. With this he 
complied, and [ now imagined I had relie- 
ved him, but at the first word he uttered 
to one of his new neighbors she colour- 
ed as if he had made some indecent ob- 
servation, and so much was she confused 
that she was absolutely unable to answer. 
Some other ladies now entered the room 
and when the company reseated thew- 
selves I so manouvered it that I placed 
cne of them, the animated and sensible 
Miss H , between us. Augustus and 
she immediately commenced upon a live- 
ly subject, in which they soon became 
interested, and they bid fair to pass an 
agreeable evening together, until Miss 
H turned suddenly around to me and 
whispered in my ear * Eusebius, where 
is that great poet I have heard so many 
speaking of; your fellowcollegianr” I re- 
plied in the same low tone that Jugustus 
washe. * O dear!” she exclaimed taking 
a wild half look at him “ why | have been 
talking to him this half hour!” She seem 

ed quite frightened at the discovery, and 
during the remainder of the evening she 
scarcely exchanged a dozen words with 
him, notwithstanding all my efforts to 
restore her former vivacity. 

I now perceived the cause of such ex- 
tragrdinary behaviour. The circumstance 
of one’s being imputed a man of sense 
conveys a terror to the female mind, 
perhaps from a diffidence of their own 
merit, or a consciousness of some ideal 
imperfections which they fear the scrutin- 
izing eye of genius might discover. Or 
perhaps they experience somewhat similar 
sensations tothose which one would feel 
upon being spoken to, or in company with 
an emperor or other great personage. | 
should like to read in your Parterre some 
attempt tou explain the subject. But be 
that as it will, dugustus is likely to return 
howe with a terrible opinion of the po- 
liteness and sociability of our females, as 
his countenance already exhibits great 
disappointment, for in every company we 
have since entered the dreadful fame ol 


preceded him, and he can, therefore, reap 
little enjoyment from such formal conve. 


gaze upon. Yours, &c, 
EUSEBIUS. 
oe 


For the Parterre. 
EPITAPH 
For tHE TOMB-STONE OF Mania, 
Voyager down life’s rocky stream, 
Whose short existence is a dream, 
A moment ponder here;— 
If e’er thy bosom knew one glow, 
if e’er its feelings waked at woe, 
Now shed an hailowed tear;— 


For ’neath this mouid’ring mound of eart! 
Sleeps one of amiable worth, ! 
A wife, and mother too. 
Few were thedays she numbered here, 
Scarce twenty summers grac’d their vear, 
When all were bade adieu. 


Ny 


** Does youth, does beauty read the line,” 
And drop the tear at her pale shrine, 
And mourn her early death. 
Hark! from the sod she speaks to thee— 
** Be virtuous, and felicity 
Will spice thy latest breath.’ 
EDMUND. 
Washiugton City, June 1817. 


For the Parterre. 


humility that always attends them. On 


ency of sense by an abundance of pre- 
sumption. 


man’s situation in life, conceive that some- 
thingmayal waysbelearned from him. They 
prosecute their studies with unwearied as- 
samen by constantly pressing forward, and 


mains any thing todo. Every advance- 
ment but expands their prospect and 
views, and renders them more conscious 
of their comparative ignorance. Having 





his being a person of great erudition has 


gained one desired height they perceive 





sation. He told me yesterday our ladies [ 
were all waxen dolls beautiful only to | 


“ Alittle learning is « dangerous thing.’ | 
It is very observable that men who do [). 
posess merit, and are really well inform: | 
ed have, generally, but little conceit of | 
their abilities or accomplishments. For the | 
greater their attainments, the greater the 


the contrary, these whose knowledge is \ 
but slender, commonly supply the defici- | 
‘Those of the first description are always | 


open to conviction, and disregarding 4 > 


consider nothing done while there re | 
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new obstacles intervene between them and 
the summit. 
« Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps o’er Alps arise.” 


But the contumacy of the other descrip- 
tion 1s only equalled by their want of 
sense,and theythink it derogatory to their 
dignity to receive advice or instruction 
from those whom their vanity leads them 
to believe are their inferiors. They are so 
weak-sighted that when they have clam- 
bered but a very short distance up the 
hill of Science, they imagine that at the 
first -resting-place they have certainly ar- 
rived at the summit, and instead of ex- 
amining how far they may yet proceed, 
they are lost in contemplation of the dis- 
tance they have advanced. 

Perhaps in nothing is presumption more 
frequently displayed than in literary la- 
bours. What a profusion of heterogene- 
ous nonsense is perpetually issuing from 
the press, te deluge the surfeited world, 
which the desire of fame has induced 
their wretched authors to publish. Not 
only pamphlets but folio volumes are ush- 
ered into existence in disgusting multi- 
tudes. There is however one consolation, 
thank heaven, we are not obliged to pe- 
ruse them, even had we an opportunity, 
fur there are thousands of them which die 
without edition, either a natural death or 
are destroyed for the better use of the 
grocer and tailow-chandler. 


But this presumption is not confined to 
the circumscribed limits of prose compo- 
sition. Even the sacred aud unbounded 
regions of poetry are invaded, and indeed 
more frequentiy than modest prose which 
is despised by the ambitious adventurer, 
if he cau only succeed in chyming a cou- 
plet. But thisis very natural. A narrow 
comprehension 1s delighted with the sound 
he makes. although the jingling of his mi- 


\ serable rhyme no more resembles the har- 
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monious numbers of genuine poetry, than 
the clinking of a cow-bedl the lofty and 


noble chyme of a belfry, or the screeching 


of a broken stringed fiddle to the wila 
and dulcet thrills of the Aolian Harp.— 
Like a child, he is pleased with a rattle 
that tires every one else. 

Miniature attempts of this kind are 
sometimes seen in wany publications, and 
the letter-boxes of periodical papers are 
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often overflowed with them. Such unsuc- 
cessful endeavours to catch at fame are 
generally occasioned either by a desire to 
see the productions of their sapient brains 
in print, or to force themselves to become 
poets. 

Among such persevering candidates for 
poetic inspiration, we may class the au- 
thor of the following elegant trifle, which 
{have somewhere met with. For pathos, 
simplicity, and melody it equals Moore, 
and for sublimity of description, it is 
scarcely excelled by Homer or Pope. But 
1 will give it you. It is, or was intended 
to be,a 


DESCRIPTION OF A STORM. 
My thoughts were spread in every quarter, 
Through the immersity of space; 
In the mean time down came water, 
To nourish some of Adam’s race, 


By this my thoughts were elevated; 
Much higher than before; 

So I sat and ruminated, 
Until the heavy gust was oer. 


His thoughts being “ spread in every 
quarter,” elegantly displays what an un- 
limited imagination, he must posess, and 
of what an extensive cange of idea he was 
capable, as like a true poet, he was not 
confined to earth, but pierced through all 
“the immensity of space.”’ This was more 
thaneven Milton performed, for he stop- 
ped at Heaven. The * down came water” 
is very expressive. By the term water we 
understand it much more clearly than if 
he had made us of the word “* rain,” as 
the former itself is not only more ¢tiguid, 
but if he had said “down came rain,” 
many persons of not the most ready com- 
prehensions might be at a stand whether 
it rained water, or pitch-forks, or what. 
And when he continues “ To nourish 
some of dam’s race,” how beautiful the 
idea! as it conveys that every thing here 
is for the benefit of man alone. 'The cir- 
cumstance of his thoughts being “ elevat- 
ed” during the storm, is here very happi- 
ty introduced. Doubtless they had before 
been bent upon the ground in deep con- 
templation, and being very light and some- 
what superficial, when the water “ came 
down” and covered the earth, they of 
course rose to the surface, being perhaps 
not very heavy, or solid or dense, not- 
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withstanding they might have been pretty 
thick, at the time, as they were all con- 
centrated trom their previous diffused 


state “ through the immensity ef space,” 


to ruminate (as he declares in the last 
lines) upon what then occupied his atten- 
tion, which was nothing else but this said 
“heavy gust.” 

RINALDO. 


From the Evening Fire-Side. 


THOUGHTS. 


Wonderful have been the researches. 
scientific labours and discoveries of the 
human mind; and rapid its present pro- 
gress in the enlargement and improve- 
ment of arts and Sciences!—even of 
many which were, several ages ago, sup- 
posed to be mature in their progress, and 
complete in their arrangements. Nor can 
man arrogate to himself a right to bound 
the future attainments of human genius, 
in exploring the arcana of nature, within 
specific limits:—especially as we are ap- 
prised of the approach of a period, when 
our moral discoveries (immensely excee- 
ding in depth of penetration, every thing 
of a physical nature) shall be so far ma- 
ture, as that we shall know in our rela- 
tions to the general system of being, ever 
as also we are known by seeing np Yotlaen 
through a glass darkly, but face to face, 
in evident demonstrations of spiritual 
communication. 

Of the various subjects in natural phi- 
losophy, it is very probable that few re- 
jain more inacurately systematized than 
the air. in its constituent properties, and 
distinet component substances. 

‘The existence of the wind, and its 
mode of operation, we are very sensible 
of, although it be not visible in its own 
proper form; but by the incorporation of 
vapour and smoke, it becomes visible to 
the naked eye; and by various chemical 
processes it is subjected to experimental 
tests, which lead a great way into a know- 
ledge of its grusser component ingredients 
and intermixtures. Next to wind, we are 
sensible, by various exemplifications, of 
the existence of a fluid much more rare 
and active, which has been by some de- 
uominated An Etherial Fluid. It is wit- 
nessed at sea, in driving an undulation on 
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the surface of the water, contrary to thy | 
course of the prevailing wind; but alway, } 
in that direction to which the wind jx 
shortly after to shift. And it is known | 
on the land, by wafting a sound contrar a 
to the course of the breeze; and in fore. 
warning of a change of weather, by eon. | 
veying the roar of the surf, or Ssupges _ 
breaking on the seashore, for many miles _ 
inland; sometimes to SO or 40, in calm _ 
weather, and for several miles beyond 
the usual distance against a strong coun. | 
ter current of air. | 
Next to this, we cannot remain igno- | 
rant of the existence of a fluid still more | 
rare, attenuated and active, which we cal} © 
Electricizy, which has been very peculi- 7 
arly a subject of enquiry and experimental © 
test. And within this again is another fliid — 
still more attenuated and universal, which — 
we call Magnetism;—that it is a fluid 7 
diffused abroad, may be variously evin- | 
ced; but the numerous attestations of | 
land-surveyors, may be admitted as sufli- | 
cient;—who find, that when the face and 
cover of the compass fits very nicely, and 
no ventilating aperture provided for ad- 
mitting a circulation of the air about the 7 
needle, after exposing such an instrument | 
for some length of time in damp situations, | 
when the air is extremely dense, the nee- | 
dle will remain torpid; entirely divested | 
of its magnetic properties, until a commi- 
nication has been renewed with the ex- 
ternal air, either by taking off the cover, | 
or by communicating such a degree of | 
warmth to the glass, as will dilate its pores, 
and thereby restore the equilibrium of the | 
air confined in the compass; which will | 
revivify the needle, and restore jts mag “ 
netic properties; yr Rapes cin an extend- | 
ed breath, full on the suiface of the glass, | 
being sometimes sufficient for the purpose. |” 


— 


—— 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are doubtful whether we shall be 
enabled to insert Lorenzo and Edimine’s | 
favours in the last number of this volume | 
We will, however, endeavour te attend to [7 
them. 

Of Lorenzo’s two we conceive that on | 
Friendship posesses the greater merit. and 





if possible, it shall appear in our next 
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